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object of his worship. The teacher then gives the child
a text; it may be simply a name of the selected deity,
or a few words that have a similar sound. This must
be kept as a profound secret, and repeated mentally or
in whispers an hundred and eight times daily. Many
people use a rosary to assist them in this repetition.
This is sometimes carried in a bag; but, Pharisee-like,
they do not object to the bag being seen, nor do they
hide the movement of their fingers in counting their
beads as they stand in the markets and other conspicu-
ous places muttering their charm. In some cases it is
supposed to be sufficient if the text is repeated once on
rising, and once on retiring to rest. So strong is the
superstition regarding secrecy in connection with the
mantra, that I have known Christian converts shrink
from making it known, lest the anger of the gods should
somehow vent itself upon them. As a rule they are
meaningless words strung together with a rhyming
sound.

The person receiving the mantra is regarded after-
wards as the disciple of the man who gives it. This
relationship continues through life; and frequently a
son inherits his father's disciples as part of his estate.
This is a lucrative post, as, influenced by superstitious
fears, the people give liberally to men who are believed
to wield divine powers. A guru visits his disciples
about once a year, and, if he be a really earnest man,
avails himself of this opportunity to teach them some
portions of Hindu mythology, or other lessons in re-
ligion. I have often seen a man with two or three
disciples sitting at his feet listening most attentively
as he read a few lines from some of their sacred books,
and then expounded them for their benefit. As a rule,
however, they are ignorant and selfish, their chief object